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"The educational ideal is now to develop capacities in as many 
directions as possible," to keep up the conflict, the struggle, the ten- 
sion, but without allowing it ever to reach the breaking-point. " Let 
the diverse prepotencies struggle with each other." Keep everything 
fluid and fluent. "The possibility of variation in the soul is now at 
its height." " The chief end in view must now be to bring out all the 
polyphonous harmonies of human nature." The correlative educa- 
tional problem is the question of elective versus proscribed courses 
of study. 

All teaching of adolescents should be primarily inspirational 
rather than simply instructional. Many bright children are perma- 
nently eclipsed at this stage by injudicious training. As Dr. Hall 
finely says: 

There are many things it is impossible to do and remain a boy In 

many a schoolroom, a boy's incorrigibility saves him; the fussy martinet and 

red tape of schools are objects that provoke revolt in the healthy soul 

Youthful crime is an expression of educational failure. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, in general, what is true of boys 
at this age is true of girls, with these two important exceptions: 
first, that the period of maximal growth at pubescence comes earlier 
in girls; and, second, that puberty is a more serious change for a 
girl, involving, as it often does, periodic incapacity for the ordinary 
activities of life. Whether the sex-difference should be made a fun- 
damental one in education ; whether woman's intellect is inferior to 
that of man; whether scholastic training is injurious to woman, 
tending to reduce her fecundity by postponing or threatening her 
marriageability; and coeducation versus exclusive education of 
adolescent boys and girls — these are some of the problems which 
center about this important topic. 

H. Heath Bawden. 

Vassar College. 

First Report of the Tenement House Department of the City of 
New York, January 1, ipo2-July 1, 1903. Two volumes, 
pp. 426 and 480. By the Commissioners, Robert W. De 
Forest and Lawrence Veillu. 

This model report is an illustration of the value of scientific 
training in the public service. Good citizenship, when it seeks to 
give effective form to amiable intentions, must supply itself with 
facts and present them to the public in intelligible and telling form. 
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The photographic illustrations of unfit tenements give the reader 
almost everything but the foul odor of noisome cellar and closet. 
The graphic devices make statistics impressive. The tabular pre- 
sentation gives the report the value of a primary document. All 
these systematic and even dramatic pictures of the nude and repulsive 
reality are used to introduce a practical program for improvement, 
a definite policy which is the ripe product of long study of the world's 
experience. 

The use of the phrase "sociological work" is queer, for it is 
interpreted as including records of death, contagious diseases, tuber- 
culosis, and density of population. This careless expression is out 
of place in a book of such high value, and it illustrates the vague 
way in which the scope of sociology is conceived even among 
intelligent persons. 

The principal social interests actually treated are those of health 
and cost, the former being predominant; but the administrative 
organization is analyzed with fine precision, and the bearing of 
habitation on morality is more than once placed in a strong light. 
The method of expelling prostitution from the dwellings of honest 
wage-workers is worthy of imitation in other cities. Altogether the 
report stands in the front rank of its kind and deserves careful study. 

C. R. Henderson. 



Annual Report of the State Board of Charities for the Year 1903. 
Volume III: "Charity Legislation in New York, 1609- 
1900." Albany: O. A. Quayle, 1904. Pp. 1300. 
No previous publication has placed before the student of the 
history of public relief such a body of reliable materials. The 
archives of the state of New York have yielded rich documents, and 
the secretary of the State Board of Charities, and his assistants, 
Mr. E. H. Leggett and Mr. W. D. Ives, are entitled to great credit 
for the vast achievement. The compilers in the preface frankly tell 
us what they have done, and challenge the historians of the subject 
to connect the documents in a causal series. They have effaced 
themselves in the steadfast determination to let the primary record 
offer its own message, without taking space for their own opinions. 
Even as the materials stand in chronological order, they are inter- 
esting and intelligible. The natural periods are: the Dutch Colony 
of New Netherlands, 1609-64; the English Colony of New York, 
1664-1776; and the State of New York, 1776-1900. 

C. R. Henderson. 



